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A POET AND HIS TREES 

If it is something to make two blades of grass grow where 
* only one Was growing, it is much more to have been the 
occasion of the planting of an oak which shall defy twenty 
scores of winters, or of an elm which shall canopy with its 
green cloud of foliage half as many generations of mortal 
immortalities. 

I have written many verses, but the best poems I have 
produced are the trees I planted on the hillside that over¬ 
looks the broad meadows. Nature finds rhymes for them 
in the recurring measures of the seasons. Winter strips 
them of their ornaments and gives them, as it were, in 
prose translation ; and Summer clothes them in all the 
splepdour of their leafy language. Oliver Wendell Holmes 


THE VOICE FROM THE WILDERNESS 


WWE give this page this week to a remarkable voice which came 
■ ” from the wilderness Napoleon made of Europe. 

He had trampled down the Continent and crushed all opposition. 
He had overturned the Governments of Austria, Prussia, Italy, 
Holland, the German States, Poland, and Spain. Only Russia 
was unconquered, and was his ally. The Pope who had crowned 
him was his prisoner. 

One country alone held out against the Troubler of the World, 
the country he had set out to conquer and destroy. Our Island 
refused to bow down, and awaited its hour. 


Alb through these years this country was cut off from any 
communication with the Continent. Europe was a vast prison- 
house ; “ England was the one haven of thought and freedom, the 
illustrious sanctuary of the human spirit.” So wrote'the pen of 
the Refugee to whom we give place today, Elenjamin Constant, 
descendant pf Huguenot ancestors, and himself driven from France 
because Napoleon feared his pen. Suddenly from his exile his 
voice rang out like a trumpet against Conquerors and Usurpers, 
and a new stirring of hope came to the oppressed peoples of the 
Wilderness. It is a prophetic utterance of 150 years ago. 


'"Today no one nation can expect to retain for 
any length of time sufficient power to hold 
all other nations in subjection. A nation vyhicli. 
aspires to such a domination will soon find itself 
in a more dangerous position than its weakest 
neighbour. 

It will become the object of universal execration. 
It will call down upon itself the condemnation and 
hatred of all mankind; sooner or later they will 
rise up and.encircle it. ‘ 

Qnce the peoples of the earth have recovered 
their reason and regained their courage, to what 
corner of the globe could the aggressor turn for 
help ? To what sentiment could he appeal ? What 
vindication will not be discredited in advance 
coming from one who in his hour of triumph never 
shrank from persecution and devastation, provo¬ 
cation and falsehood ? Will lie call for justice ? He 
has violated it. Humanity ? He has trampled it 
under foot. Good faith ? All his actions have begun 
with perjury. The sanctity of alliance? He has 
treated his allies as his slaves. Will he count on 
help from his new subjects.? He has deprived them 
of all they held dear, of all that they respected. 

No Man Will Dare to be Neutral 

The world will unite against him. Peace, inde¬ 
pendence, and justice—these will be the rallying 
words; and because they have been so long pro¬ 
scribed they will take on an almost supernatural 
•power. A cry of union and liberation will resound 
from one end of the earth to the other, A sense of 
decency will inspire the hesitating and the timid. 
No man will dare to remain neutral lest he be a 
traitor to himself. 

piNAi.LY, who can fail to admire the monarchical 
government of England ? There we see the rights 
,of the citizens gecure, popular elections maintain¬ 
ing the body politic in vigorous health in spite' of 
some abuses more apparent than real, freedom of 
the Press respected, talent assured of success, 
and. in the peoples of. all classes that proud and 
calm-confidence of men protected by the laws of 
their country. . . .A few months ago men wondered 
to what corner, of the earth they might flee to be 
free to write, to speak, to think, and to breathe, 
were England defeated. • 

The Spectre at the Pageant 

What cunning, violence, and perjury are neces¬ 
sary to the tyrant’s success ! The usurper must 
invoke the very principles which he is preparing 
to violate ; he must make agreements he intends to 
break ; he must play upon the good faith of some 
and take advantage of the weakness of others. 
Uneasy, tormented. with fear, the usurper does 
not believe in his own claims, although he forces 
the world to recognise them. It is in vain that he 
seeks solace in pomp and victory. The spectre 
accompanies him in. his pageants and on the 
battlefields. , He promulgates laws and then 
changes them; lie establishes constitutions and 


then violates them ; he founds' empires and then 
overthrows them ; he is never satisfied with his 
institutions built on sand. 

Tf it were possible to look into the hearts of the 

common people of a nation outwardly submissive 
to the usurper who'oppresses them, one would 
find that by some dim instinct they had fixed their 
whole attention upon the ■ moment when their 
oppressor should fail. Their enthusiasm is made 
up of a curious mixture of calculation and mockery. 
They seem to foresee the hour when the illusion 
will be dispelled. 

Are you interested to discover the degree to 
which facts prove the double impossibility of 
conquest and usurpation in our present society ? 
Consider then the events of the past six months. 

Twenty Battles Lost but One Was Won 

Conquest had established usurpation throughout 
the greater part of Europe. This usurpation,- 
sanctioned and recognised by the very people, 
whose vital interest it was never to recognise it, 
had assumed whatever outward forms it judged 
most likely to consolidate" its domination. The 
usurper had alternately threatened and. cajoled 
the peoples of Europe. He had assembled vast 
armies to terrorise them, had lied to them to 
confuse their minds, had made treaties to reassure 
their conscience ; as the years passed even his 
origins had come to be forgotten. 

The governments he had overthrown were 
apparently without hope or resources ; but they 


still lived in the.hearts of their peoples. Twenty 
battles were lost, but the faith of the peoples was 
not shaken ; one battle was won and the usurper 
was everywhere put to flight; and in many countries 
where the usurper rules without opposition the 
traveller today would be hard put to it ‘to find a 
vestige of his power. The prolonged practice of 
despotism is impossible today. 

The Game of Chess 

It does not lie in the power of political authority 
to put nations to sleep and to reawaken them at 
will. Life is not something which can be taken 
away and given back. And should a Government 
wish to supplement the genuine activity of a 
fettered public opinion by activities of its own it 
would face a difficult task. When men are free 
each man takes an interest in what he is doing 
and gets enjoyment out of what he says or writes ; 
but when the great mass of the people are reduced 
to the. role of spectators the directors of public 
opinion have to provide dramatic action and 
continual change of scene in order to receive 
applause or even attention. 

Y’uis directed.excitement is, as a matter of fact, 
more apparent than real. There is movement 
only under orders and backed by threats. There is 
obedience but not cooperation:. At the slightest 
interruption the machinery stops working. It is- 
like a game of chess in which the chessmen are 
moved by the hand of government. No chessman 
resists; but if the arm, of power should for a 

Continued on page 2 



/ The Liberator Sets Out 

Great four-engined planes of the Liberator class, and numerous machines of other t/pes built in the United 
States, are now being flown across the Atlantic to increase the power of the R A F in its fight for the liber¬ 
ation of Europe’s enslaved peoples. The machine in the picture is just leaving the American coast behind 
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moment be removed all the chess¬ 
men woiikl remain motionless. 

It is often- said that the 
prosperity of free States is 
short-lived ; that v of absolute 
power is far more fleeting. No 
despotic State has endured at its 
full strength as long as British 
freedom. 

Despotism runs three risks; 
that it will cause the people to 
revolt and they will overthrow 
it; that it will enervate them 
and if it is attacked from abroad 
foreign enemies will overthrow 
it; or that it will gradually decay 
from within. 

No People Forsake 
Freedorp Long 

Be just, f would always advise 
men in the scats of power. Be 
just, no matter what happens ; 
for if yon arc unable to governj 
with justice you will not govern 
long. Then it is clear that a 
despotic Government, which em¬ 
ploys only arbitrary methods, 
can never contain within itself 
even the germ of stability. 

J-Jowever abject may be the 
appearance of a nation, noble 
and generous impulses will still 
live in the hearts of a few 
men ; they are there, and, fed by 
righteous indignation, these im¬ 
pulses will grow strong in silence. 
The rafters of the assembly halls 
may ring with furious eloquence, 
the palace favourites express 
their contempt for the human 
race, the flatterers of the people 
denounce pity, the flatterers of 
the tyrant mock at courage ; but 
no era can ever be so abandoned 
by heaven as to produce a race 
of men fashioned as the tyrants 
would have them. 

The despotism of France lias 
driven out freedom from one., 
land to another. For a time the 
despot was successful in sup¬ 


pressing it in whatever land he 
invaded, but as freedom fled from 
one continent to another it led 
the tyrant so far from home that 
at last he met his doom. The 
genius of mankind awaited him 
at the,outposts of earth to make 
his retreat more shameful,' his 
retribution more memorable. 

]\Jo people ever forsook' true 
freedom. To say that men 
do so is to say that they prefer 
humiliation, sorrow, destitution, 
and misery ; it is to pretend that 
they can submit without regret 
to parting from those they love, 
to having their lives disrupted, 
their property seized f their opin¬ 
ions and their most private 
thoughts controlled, and even 
their persons thrown into prison 
and led to the scaffold. 

What men abhorred in what 
their tyrants called freedom, was 
slavery. Today they have seen 
slavery in its, real character. 

The Hope and Inspiration 

Can anyone believe that {hoy 
loathe it less ? Missionaries of 
. truth, if your progress is checked, 
redouble your zeal, redouble 
your efforts. May truth be as un¬ 
tiring as persecution. Let some 
men act openly with courage. 
I-ct others work shrewdly under¬ 
ground ! Let truth prevail, here 
boldly proclaimed, there secretly 
whispered. Let us unite all our 
efforts, let us renew our faith, let 
us work, let us stand ready! 

Nlo nation’s cause is entirely 
hopeless. England during its 
civil wars gave many examples 
of inhumanity. Indeed at that 
time England seemed to recover 
its sanity only to, sink into 
.servitude. Yet' England has 
regained her place among the 
great, the good, and the free 
people^, and in our day wc have 
seen her become their inspiration 
ail'd their hope. 


Seedtime & Harvest Shall Not Fail 


As there will always be an Eng¬ 
land, so there will always be 
good news. The good'news just 
now is that our food supply is 
secure for the third year of the 
war, and that the home produc¬ 
tion of food is likely to be greater 
this harvest than in any other 
year of this century. 

Indeed the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture claims that never before 
in our history have wc produced 
so much, the only qualification 
of this remarkable piece of news 
being that wc may have to rely 
more than usual upon potatoes, 
cereals, and vegetables. But the 
food will be here. 


As for milk, we are now drink¬ 
ing more than ioo million gallons 
in excess of the year before the 
war, 8So million gallons of fresh 
milk for England and Wales 
alone. 

Although all this is good news, 
it does not justify the waste of a 
single crumb or drop of food, 
yet it is feared, that it is only 
too true, as a member of Parlia¬ 
ment said the other day, that 
most of us waste a little bread; 
and the waste of only a quarter 
of an ounce a day by all of us 
means 125,000 tons a year. Not 
a crumb of this vital food should 
be thrown away. 


The Life and Death of a Czech 


'J'iiere is no doubt that it 
would be possible, if the facts 
could be collected, to charge 
Hitler with the destruction of 
more than a million lives apart 
from the war. Never has a man 
inflicted so much misery on his 
fellows to serve liis lust for power. 
He is truly, as Mr Churchill has, 
called him, a bloodthirsty gutter¬ 
snipe. 

We arc moved to record one 
more of these-Hitler crimes. M 
Jindrich Waldes was a fine citizen 
of Czccho-Slovakia who helped 
to build up the industrial pros¬ 
perity of that country. He did 


not worry about, politics, but 
wanted his country to be happy. 
He built a factory whicli became 
famous for making buttons. 

When the Germans took his 
country ttiey discovered that he 
was a loyal Czech and sent him 
to prison, where he was tortured 
until his strong constitution 
broke down, lie managed to 
escape, however, and to get on 
a ship bound for New York, but 
he has died on the voyage and 
his American friends have laid 
him to rest in New York where 
lie had hoped to settle down and 
recover his strength. 


Little News 
Reefs 

Qtandard furniture and domes¬ 
tic ■ articles are lent free to 
bombed-out people under a 
Ministry of Health scheme. 

The toast-master at a public 
luncheon iii London tapped out the 
V for Victory sign with his hammer 
on tlie table as he announced the 
speakers. 

Lancashire school children a pi 
healthier today than ever before 
in the history of the county. 

The Durham miners have, decided 
that their members shall present six 
ambulances to the Russian miners. 
They will cost £3000. 

J^Jouiir.E Summer-Time ends 

■ this week-end, so remember- 
to put your clocks bach one 
hour before going to bed on 
Saturday night.' 

Five mobile canning kitchens 
have been lent to our Women’s 
Institutes by America ; they will 
be extremely useful in jam making. 

When a building in Scotland was 
bombed, a man followed a cat as it 
crawled warily along, finally dis - 
appearing through a hole ; lie thus 
saved l/is life, for the cat had found 
its way to the safe part of thojmildivg. 

Picnic parties and others are 
reminded by the Society lor the 
Prevention of Accidents of the 
danger.of throwing down matches 
and cigarettes before they arcout. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

’Twelve Wolf Cubs of Avon¬ 
dale, near Salisbury in 
Southern Rhodesia, collected four 
lorry-loads of scrap metal and 
rags in response to an appeal. 

Scouts and Cubs ol Southern 
Rhodesia arc collecting used post¬ 
age stamps for The Queen’s Hos¬ 
pital for Children, London. 

Calcutta Scouts have given about 
£36 to the Hast India fund for 
British War Services and £y 10s to 
the Red Cross. ■ 

Tun New Zealand Rotary Club 
is to help Scouts of New 
Zealand to.buy their camp site. 

Skipton Scouts recently spent an 
afternoon in the local hospital 
grounds where they mowed lawns, 
weeded footpaths.' and tended 
flowers and vegetables. 

Barbara IlcUicar, a xy-ycar-ohl 
Ranger, has been commended by the 
King for her splendid services as an 
A R P messenger during raids on 
Portsmouth. 

'T’iie 13th Northants Rangers 
and Guides have given 
many hours of service helping 
local farmers with haymaking. 

Yorkshire Guides of the 
northern-part of the West Riding 
are to collect rose hips for Bradford 
Infirmary ; the hips are valuable 
for their Vitamin C content. 

The Girl Guides of Preston have 
sent the Minister of Agriculture a 
basket of vegetables grown on their 
allotment. 

THINGS SEEN 

Outside a shop 

Hundreds of tins -of canned 
fruits falling out of a woman’s 
car as the door slipped open. 

Foxglove and hollyhock grow¬ 
ing on one stem in a Croydon 
garden. 

Fifty pounds of tomatoes 
growing on a roof near Ludgate 
Circus. 


Japan Goes the Way 
of Italy 

Stabbing the Old Ally in 
the Back 


Tap ax, having failed for' four 
J years to subdue the spirit of 
China, has set out to subdue the 
spirit* of the entire Anglo-Saxon 
race. ... 

She has brought herself, under 
Hitler’s orders, into the position 
of a second Italy, and has 



The scene of the crisis in the Far 
East. The shaded areas show the 
territories ceded to. Thailand by 
French Indo-China. The map also 
shows the Burma Road from 
Rangoon into China, 

become the jackal of the Huns. 
To provide an excuse she has 
taken a leaf out of Hitler’s copy¬ 
book and invented a situation 
which does not exist. 

Between Japan and Singapore 
lies French Indo-China, and the 
miserable Government of Vichy 
has fallen into Hitler’s.trap and 
called upon Japan to defend 
Indo-China against the Allies. 


As rieither the Allies nor anyone 
else lias ever threatened Indo- 
China, it is an obvious trick by 
which Vichy has ■ played into 
Hitler’s hands 1 ,- ■ and Japan, 
already overwhelmed by its 
China failure, has become Hitler’s 
catspaw at the gate tif the Far 
blast. She has brought - the 
ancient kingdom of „ Siam 
(Thailand) under her sway, with 
the result that the Huns have 
now an active all}' which it is 
believed will menace British and 
American power in the Far East, 
and so draw away their forces 
from the West. 

That is to say, Hitler has 
persuaded Japan to take some of 
the blows which are becoming 
too heavy for him to bear. 

So the war spreads wider and 
wider, and its problems grow 
deeper and deeper. But America, 
at last vigorously awake to the 
peril, has taken action, and our 
impregnable fortress at Singapore 
is ready for whatever, enemies 
may come. ' 

Civilisation is not at the end 
of its resources, Japan relics 
chiefly on the United States and 
the British Empire lor most of 
the things she needs to carry on 
a war, and all this trade has now 
been stopped. She may have 
stocks, but she has challenged 
half the world and it is not to 
be thought of that she can en¬ 
dure such a struggle long. •* Like 
Italy, she stabs her old ally in 
the back when the ally is fighting 
for her life, and, like Italy, she 
will find herself the beaten jackal 
ol the Gangsters when for the' 
second time in our century the 
Germans arc beggars at the door, 
crying for mercy. 


The Incredible New Wonder of the Skies 


Qne of our new aircraft, pro¬ 
duced in America and 
known as the Flying Fortress, 
has leapt into fame as the most 
remarkable machine of the Fly¬ 
ing Age, fighting battles with 
deadly accuracy from a height 
never reached before by any 
machine of its kind. \ 

Mr Orville Wright has lived 
to see it, but we may be sure that 
his brother Wilbur would hardly 
believe his eyes if ho could know 
the truth about this new Wonder, 
of the Skies. The steam engines 
which revolutionised the world a 
hundred years ago were child’s 
play compared with this four- 
engined fortress climbing into 
the stratosphere and dropping 
bombs on 1 a battleship seven 
miles below. 

From sufcli a heiglit (two 
Vesuvius’s piled on the top of 
Mount Everest) the seaport of 
Brest appears no bigger than a 
thumbnail, and a battleship is 
but a'pinhead, yet so accurate 
are the instruments in the Flying 
Fortress that a bomb can be 
dropped on to the centre of that 
battleship. 

Yet the real triumph of our 
scientists in perfecting flight at 
seven miles above the earth is in 
overcoming the effect of cold on 
the mechanism both of the 
aeroplane and of the human 
body, for at this height the 


thermometer drops to about 
100 degrees below zero (Fahren¬ 
heit) and only two airmen in 
ten can stand this cold. No one 
with any fat on his body can 
travel in this frigid atmosphere. 

Even at 20,000 feet the airman 
has a stomach-achc, while at 
25,000 badly-filled teeth begin 
to ache owing to the lack of 
oxygen in the,blood. The crews 
of, these flying-fortresses, there¬ 
fore, have to carry their own 
oxygen supply and must he 
experts in regulating it. They 
have to become 1 as oxygen- 
conscious as a man is normally 
oxygen-unconscious. 

During trailing the crews have 
to go , through a course in 
pressure chambers and have to , 
test for themselves the experience 
of losing all sensation for a brief 
spell. The gunners stationed in 
the rear are in the coldest parts 
of the machine, and wear clcc- 
trically-heatcd clothing. 

As to the engines, these also 
have to be super-charged, but so 
skilled are modern engineers that 
these colossal machines can hop 
across the Atlantic high above 
the clouds without anything 
going wrong, while in the excite¬ 
ment of an aerial combat both' 
man and machine form a perfect 
instrument in defying anything 
the enemy can launch against 
them. 
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This Kind World 


Tliis memory of an experience in a 
country which has since come under 
tlie Nazi heel is sent to us from an 
Edinburgh reader of the C N. 

Qnic fine summer I found 
myself in the heart of the 
ancient city of Brno in Moravia, 
knowing only one word of the 
language spoken there—Prossem, • 
meaning Thank-you. I wished 
to sec the Baptist Minister of tlie 
town and had his address on a 
card.* ' 

At a busy centre I approached 
a tramway . regulator, , handed 
him the card, arid indicated that 
I wished to go to that address by 
one of his trams. He shook his 
head, and then stopped a passer-. 
by. The stranger seemed to bq a 

A JAUNT 

: ‘‘ Conic .oh,”- said.: a Wing- 
Commander to a Squadron- 
Leader. " Let's go on a little 
jaunt.” 

Soon after their squadron had 
left for an offensive patrol over 
the Atlantic the pair set out in 
an old Hudson for a spin, over 
the sea. They took two oLhers 
with them. " We’ll join the boys 
if we’re lucky,” said the Wing- 
Commander. 

But in that they were not 
lucky, They never saw the other 
airmen. What they did see was a 
British ship zigzagging to escape 
a Ifeinkel manoeuvring for a 
dive-bombing attack. The old 
Hudson, piloted with skill and 
daring, crept up till it was on 
the Heinkel’s tail. Then, when, 
only 150 yards off, the gunner 
pressed the trigger, and down 
went the enemy. 

The old Hudson, with. its. 
" scratch crew,” was. back at its 
base long, before-.the squadron- 
.returned. “Seen anything?” 
the Wing-Commander was asked. 

“ Nothing,”'was the reply. 

NINEPENCE FOR 
SIXPENCE 

A year ago some school children 
of Market Itasen in Lincolnshire 1 
bought sixpenny shares in a School 
Babbit - keeping Company. The 
company has now paid - its first 
.dividend, 1.50 per cent, and the 
treasurer lias declared business 
prospects to be so good that they 
hope to pay 200 per cent next year 1. 

'The secretary, Peter Barker, 
aged 11, reported that their esti¬ 
mate of 300 pounds of rabbit meat 
in the year had proved correct, 
and Tiad been a great lielp with 
'rations. The - rabbits had. been 
cheap to feed, and had needed little 
'save'-household waste. We under¬ 
stand'that when the young share¬ 
holders received their ninepence 
tor sixpence ” tlicy' expressed great 
approval of the doings of the com¬ 
pany. We wish continued prosperity 
to this fine enterprise. 


workman out for his evening 
stroll, his clothes well worn, but 
lie was clean and tidy, with a 
muffler round his neck. Taking 
the card, he led me to a tramway 
island, where I naturally. ex¬ 
pected him to hand me over to a 
conductor; but, no ! Tie stepped 
on to a tram and beckoned me to 
follow, and I sat beside him. He 
paid his fare and I did the same, 
and at the end of the ride he led 
me along more streets and round 
more corners. Finally he held 
up the card and pointed to the 
street name on the. wall, and 
halfway up the street he pointed 
to a building, the Baptist Church 
and its manse. Then lie raised 
his cap, and almost before I had 
time to say Prossem lie was off. 

INDIA MARCHING ON 

: India is becoming more and 
more a manufacturing nation, and 
has produced astonishing quanti¬ 
ties of munitions for the war. 

The actual figures show that she 
is now making more than niiie- 
tenths. of her entire military re¬ 
quirements,-and that she lias also 
been supplying munitions to Ilong 
Kong and Singapore. 

AFTER THE MEXICAN 
EARTHQUAKE 

Nearly 30 American Quaker 
undergraduates from Haverford, 
Swarthmorc, and other colleges 
are now at work at Tuxpaii, 
Mexico, a district which was 
badly bit by a serious earthquake 
in March. About 1000 homes 
■were destroyed, only 90 houses 
remaining habitable. 

The inhabitants were mostly 
farmers, and they found that if 
they started to rebuild their 
ho'jnes they would not be able to 
plant their , crops before the 
rainy season began ; if they gave 
all their time to planting their 
families would *be shelterless 
through the bad weather. It was 
obvious that they must have 
some help from elsewhere, so 
these young Quakers gathered 
from various parts of America 
to give voluntary and. timely 
assistance in the rebuilding of 
the houses. 


Abbas & Teymour 

Significant of the determination 
of the Russian people to safeguard. 
the country from the Nazi.onslaught 
is the appearance of two centcna- 
; rians in; the harvest fields in tlie 
district.of Azerbaijan. 

• One day after the beginning of 
the war^ati old man named Abbas, 
aged no, and his young friend 
Teymour, who is ioo, turned up 
in the fields vigorous and eager to 
begin ; and it is reported that 
Abbas said to Teymour, “ While 
the enemy lives we must not die." 


FIVE MINUTES 
TO TWELVE 

At five minutes to twelve 
every clay the girls of St Peter’s 
School, Folkestone, who are 
now living in South Wales, stop 
work and think of their homes 
in the Kent town. Many 
parents also observe the custom 
of keeping the five minutes be¬ 
fore noon for thinking about 
their children, and it is. hoped 
that the practice, carried out 
since the early days of the war, 
will be.continued until Peace 
retiirns. 


The Birds & the War 


Jx’s an ill wind that blows- 
nobody good, and the gulls 
have been profiteers of this war. 

In tlie Thames estuary they 
have feasted on the fish brought 
to the surface when bombs have 
dropped there, and on and about 
two craters made in mussel beds 
the black-headed gulls have left 
not- a morsel. • Elsewhere they 
have profited indirectly by the 
absence of oil-driven ships which 
have cast waste oil on the 
waters to clog their wings. 

Other birds have come most 
valiantly through the blitzes. 
Not one starling of all thei r 


Queer Views High Up 


vy/ic confess that wc rubbed 
” our eyes when we read that 
a Minister of the Crown has 
delivered himself of the following 
words in defence of racing in 
wartime and the betting that 
goes with it : 

" Believe me, there are many 
class - conscious proletarians 
(workers) who know as much 
about blood-stock as the aristo¬ 
crats, and these people want to 
know the winner of the 3-30 
race very promptly. To mil¬ 
lions this business of putting on 
a shilling at a time causes a good 
deal of mental liveliness during 
the day which helps to keep 



A little British evacuee in Quebec shows 
her appreciation of Canadian ice-cream 


MILLIONS OF LOST 
BOOKS 

Wc shall probably never know how- 
many books have been destroyed 
by the Nazis. 

All tlie World knows that books 
arc the pet hatred of Hitler and 
bis barbarians, for in books arc the 
seeds of liberty and power which 
no dictator can overcome. It has 
been estimated that one firm alone 
lost three million volumes in a raid 
on London, and now it is reported 
thjit London University has lost at 
least a hundred thousand volumes. 


OLD PLY 


them happy when they arc at 
work, even if‘ 4 t causes them a 
certain amount of sorrow when, 
they . hear the result of the 
race.” 

The Cabinet Minister who 
uttered these words forgot that 
tlie majority of those who bet 
on dogs and horses are losers 
to the bookmakers, and that a 
man can hardly be " happier at- 
his work ” when he knows that 
.the money lie earned the day 
before yesterday disappeared 
yesterday, causing him grave 
anxiety today. 

And what of the loser’s wife, 
and family ? 


Plywood, of-which the Law 
Courts have been hearing, has 
become an important article of 
manufacture and commerce, used 
by builders of aeroplanes, and as 
panelling for houses, for boxes, 
and a multitude of other pur¬ 
poses. The log from which it 
comes revolves while a knife 
cuts an unbroken strip of it, 
just as we unroll the paper round 
a stick of toffee. This shaving 
is a ply, and ply is added to 
ply and cemented together to 
make a board, the grain of one 
ply being placed at right-angles 
to the plies of the sheets adjoin¬ 
ing. This gives toughness and 
resistance to strains which warp 
or split solid timber. * 

Modern in. so many uses, 
plywood is old as an idea, for 
the Egyptians used two-ply 
wood for their mumniy-cascs 
thousands of years ago.. 


The Adventure of 
a Polish Flag 

In spite of the Gestapo and 
its horrible cruelties, 150 women 
of Poland have been sewing in 
secret a flag for Polish airmen in 
Britain. For seven months they 
braved the terrors of Nazi 
barbarians, and when the flag 
was finished it was given to a 
courageous girl to bring over to 
London. , . ' . 

' It took her almost a year to 
. get it here, but how the flag has 
been handed over to the Polish 
airmen by General Sikorski 
himself. The colours are nailed 
to the staff, and every nail 
represents some important per¬ 
son or institution. Its brave 
and patient makers listened-in 
secretly to all.BC Polish broad¬ 
cast, and heard the code signal 
which heralded its safe arrival. 


numbers appears to have suffered, 
though a missel thrush, the only 
reported casualty, was killed 
in Hertfordshire. Herons and 
crows have been startled, and 
on the coast the. gulls have gone 
earlier, to roost during heavy 
gunfire, but . the' owls only hoot 
at the raiders. Swifts have 
joined in an overhead clog, fight 
and the cocky London sparrows 
have found , new nesting places 
. in, bombed bouses. A few. 
black redstarts have actually, 
come. to London having been , 
seen alibut Westminster Abbey, 
and the Natural History 
Museum. . . ' : ■ ; 

NIAGARA BRIDGE 

The new , Rainbow Bridge 
. across Niagara River will soon 
be ready. .The span takes the 
place of.the Falls View,Bridge 
which was destroyed by a huge 
icelblockage in 1938. Canadian 
and American flags were hoisted 
above the derricks when the 
53-ton central arch swung into 
place the other day.’ The forces 
of Nature will not be able to 
destroy this bridge as they did 
the other one, for each of the 
main piers rests on solid rock 
about 50 feet back from tlie 
water’s edge and 50 feet above 
its surface, so that tlie piers 
and tlie solid rock are well above 
tlie danger line. - 

THE GREAT PETROL 
WASTE 

It is good to know.that the 
blow at the little shops is not to 
fall so sharply as was; feared. 
.There-are many better ways of 
saving petrol than by hampering 
. small traders. - 

We. have no doubt whatever 
that petrol, must bq saved, but 
it is difficult to persuade people 
of the urgency of saving it as 
long as racing goes 'on,' as long 
as joy-riding goes on, as long as 
we,may see outside a village ball 
a square full of cars bringing 
children to dancing lessons, as 
long as one car runs miles to 
school to take one cliikh 

THE SINGER 

The most popular member ot 
the crew of a big British merchant 
.ship is a canary, which has come 
through its baptism of fire with¬ 
out losing a feather. . 

Tlfc ship was attacked by 
enemy; planes, and "bit by three 
bomb’s, the canary and its cage - 
being hurled 20 feet up the, deck. 
A sailor raced to pick it up; 
at first the canary was very 
cross, but it cheered up after the 
crew had made a fuss of it. 
Although the ship was on, fire 
and the noise of battle was 
terrific • the little bird kept on 
singing merrily while the fires 
were put out and the ship 
limped home to port. 


The Farmer and His Horses 


’Y’hkrf. is a serious problem for 
horse owners in the North, 
for these valuable servants are 
troubled with grass sickness, and 
many have died—a great loss 
for farmers in this time of stress. 

Cumberland and Westmorland 
are to tackle tlie problem in a big 
way. A thousand horses arc to 
be put on a special diet, and 
Professor .Lyle Stewart, of King’s 
College, Newcastle, will superiu- 


\ 

tend the tests, which must last 
two years. Estate owners and 
farmers, are asked to lend horses 
for this, and the treatment will 
not interfere with their work. 
Five hundred animals,,valuable 
and ordinary' types, will be 
dieted the first year, and a 
further 500 the second y'car ; but 
these will reap the benefit of the 
lessons learned during the first 
y'car. 
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The Tanks of Peace 


One of the machines used in the reclamation of 
Feltwell F.en, mentioned in the CN last week 


in making a .bypass road somewhere in England 


w- tlo not. know if, there are some of it causes the vapour 

still simple people who particles in the clouds to coalesce 

imagine that heavy rainy seasons and fall as rain, 
arc"due fo wireless, but it has' So far from being'possible, or 
been a modem superstition that even probable, it is impossible, 
wireless causes rain. -It is utter All the electric energy dissipated 
nonsense. by all the wireless stations of the 

People who think a little world would not be enough to- 

longer or a little farther back can start one shower. 
see that there is nothing in this In every raindrop arc eight 
idea. The wettest summer in the million cloud droplets. In order 
'nineteenth century was in 1879, that rain may fall the clouds 
before there were even tele- frqm which they come have to 
phones in any great number, be lifted by rising currents of air. 
and not ma'ny people used The work could not be done by 
electric bells. The rain that the biggest power station that 
raincth every day was known to supplies electric light and electric 
Shakespeare, who no doubt lived trains to the biggest of the world's 
through a number of very wet cities. Millions of horse-power 
years and very dry ones as well. are expended in producing a 
Nevertheless, there are other shower, 
believers whose little knowledge Lastly, sixteen million tons 
of science is a dangerous thing, of water fall every second as 
and who can find an electrical rain on the earth, 'flic efforts of 
explanation which is a little a wireless station to interfere 
more advanced. It is well known with or alter this tremendous 
that a discharge of electricity hydraulic engine can only be 
will cause droplets of water compared to‘striking a match in 
vapour to cling together or to Hyde Park. Wireless can neither 
cohere. That is one of the stop rain nor bring it on ; and all 
reasons why raindrops are so big the electric power employed .to 
in a thunderstorm. Also the fact run all the trams and trains in 
that droplets of vapour will the world would be powerless to 
condense into moisture when perform the miracle, 
charged with electricity can be 

shown on a small scale in the A PGFUiy cl Night 

laboratory. The Mayor of Wakefield’s 

Therefore, to simple folk, it Penny - a - Night Thankoffering 
seems possible that when every Fund has brought in over ,£12.20 
wireless station in Europe is. from grateful people who pay a 
radiating away electric energy penny for every good night’s rest. 


Wireless and the Weather 




The Editor’s Table 

iWfeS 


John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



FROM MV WINDOW 



The Writing 

on THE 


SUMMER SLEEP 

'T’iie new Double Summer Time, 
which is ending' this week, 
and which has been a boon to the 
majority of people, has ’ been 
attacked again on the grounds 
that served as a basis for attack 
on the original Summer Time for 
one hour: children, it is said, do 
not get enough rest. 

-A mother who has read the 
C N from its earliest days put 
it to a company of guests the 
other day: " Which of us here, 
before Summer Time was 
adopted, did not go to bed in 
daylight as children ? ” Sum¬ 
mer nights by Greenwich time 
are light until nearly 9.30, and 
by then, this lady pointed out, 
all little children in properly 
ordered families have been in 
bed for three hours. Why, 
then, blame the new timetable 
for keeping the children up ? 

© 

Fantastic Prices 

We see fantastic prices asked, 
for every commodity not 
controlled in price by the State. 
Sensible people can readily find 
a remedy. It is- this—not to 
allow oneself to be cheated by 
such exhibitions of greed, .and 
to buy no article which is not 
offered at a reasonable price. 

© ’ 

In the Far-West 
of USA 

T ord Halifax has been touring 
1-1 the' Far-West States of 
America. He thought he was 
going in order to thank them for 
their war effort, but he found 
that he was wrong. , 

What actually happened was 
that the people everywhere 
thanked Lord Halifax, as repre¬ 
senting the British people, for 
keeping Hitler at bay so long, 
and so fighting their battles for 
them. They sang God Save the 
King, cheered the Union Jack, 
and when- the R A F was men¬ 
tioned went almost wild. Cranks 
got no chance at all. 

© 

GOOD THINGS 

Two good things the war has 
taught us—to cat more vegetables 
and drink more milk. 


The Family Allowance 

Jt is satisfactory to see that the 
’ problem of family allow¬ 
ances is being considered by 
those looking forward to the 
Great Peace. 

Where all the money is to 
come from is beyond imagina¬ 
tion now, .but far more im¬ 
portant is it that’the country 
should have people, for without 
a happy people there is no wealth. 
© 

The Evacuee To Her 
Lost City 

Qnic of the lovely things about 
the evacuees at times is 
their longing to ( be back in 
London—not because it is home 
to them, but because it is 
London. We take these six lines 
from our postbag this week, 
coming from an Evacuee of 16, 
now at Windsor, who, come 
what may, still longs for London 
every day : 

Dear City! How 1 loved you 
then. 

Awake, alive, with laughing men. 
Great London, in those days of 
■peace 

Which never, never seemed to 
• cease, 

I. blessed each pavestone. every¬ 
where, 

Each narrow street, each famous 
square. 

© 

Red Tape in the 
Country 

A voluntary worker whose 
job it is to organise emer¬ 
gency feeding plans in a country 
district reports an instance of 
Departmental muddle, 

O11 the 3rd of the month he 
wrote asking for guidance. On 
the 14th he received a telephone 
message asking for a copy of liis 
letter, which had been mislaid. 
Later the same afternoon an 
official telephoned for the number 
of the volunteer, which had 
also been mislaid. In the even¬ 
ing afiotlier telephone message 
was received asking him to ring 
up in the'morning! All the 
communications were marked 
" Emergency—Urgent.” 

© 

JUS'L AN IDEA 
A country is safe, says Thomas 
Mann, when it is capable of hear¬ 
ing the truth from its newspapers. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


r £ov hats used to be the order in 
the House of Commons. Now 
Mr Churchill caps everything. . 


An M P has two telephones‘ by 
his bed. Does he listen with 
one and talk into the other ? 

Jr is wise to turn a dcaf..^ e [ e \ M ONKYLKNDKUS arc uot 

But Wants to Know happy.. Yet their 

occupation never lacks 
interest. 


ear to rumours, 
suppose you haven't , got 
one ? 

0 

Women do well in the 
law, we read. And 
sometimes”well out of it. 

0 

f nit old days must not 
come . bach, says a 
speaker. * They would be 
too old now. 

0 

A motor accident was 
seen in a mirror. 
Many mirrors have 
crashed, but this is the 
first crash to bo mirrored. 



0 


0 


If hoys burning 
to drive motors 
want to scorch 


ftoosiiviicr is ■looking 
for trouble, says 
Berlin. Hitler* doesn't 
need to look ; he’s got it. 

People who have been 
bombed deserve a 
fresh start. We should 
think they have had 
enough. 

0 . 

HAS says lie has been 
making blankets all 
his life. Wrapped up in 
Iris work. 


/'"A me would have thought that 
Dr Goebbcls could hardly 
have 'been beaten at his own 
game, for he has surpassed 
both Ananias and Judas in his 
betrayal of the truth and his 
mass deception of the German 
people by years of propaganda. 

Rut as a stroke of cleverness 
the palm for propaganda must 
be given to the ingenious mind 
which has spread the Victory V 
all over oppressed Europe. 

As far as we have been able 
to trace it the idea of the V was 
first suggested in print by onr 
old friend Sir JolmHammerton, 
who saw or imagined a great 
V in the sky over the Sussex 
Downs last autumn, linked it 
up with the Victpria V of trees 
which stand out in that green 
paradise round Firlc, and wrote 
of it on the ninth of November 
in the diary Messrs Cassell have 
now published as a book, called 
/Is the Days Go By. 

I^ittle can Sir John have 
imagined that as the days 
went by the Victory V would 
cover all Europe, appearing on 
walls and doors in stricken 
France, on the films in Belgium, 
in Holland on the quays and 
windmills, chalked on the pave¬ 
ments of Prague, tapped out 
in Morse on drums and wireless 
(. . -. —), rung out on bugles 
over the hills of Norway, 
sounded with emphasis by 
orchestras playing the Fifth 
Symphony, whistled by boys 
in the streets, signalled by 
friends on the fingers, it has 
become the symbol of the vast 
underground movement grow¬ 
ing in all the oppressed .lands. 

It is the ominous writing on 
the wall that terrifies the Nazis 
as it terrified Belshazzar whose 
story we read in the Bible—in 
Daniel V V. It is the symbol 
of the invisible army, millions 
strong, which will bring Hitler 
down at last. . Samuel Weller 
“ spelt it with a V ” before 
Hitler was born, and perhaps 
tlie day is noLso far off as many 
people think when the sky will 
he filled with the Victory V as 
Hitler and all his filthy brood 
go tottering to their doom. 

poR the moment, as wc said, 
the unspeakable Goebbcls 
has bpyn baffled, for, having 
prosecuted 6000.people in Paris 
for chalking V, and not knowing 
what to do with the V campaign 
which follows the Gestapo 
everywhere, he has claimed 
it as his own and hung it out on 
a streamer flying from the Eiffel 
Tower. (Wc may hope that lie 
will soon hear the postman rap¬ 
ping it out on his door). 

Never was so great a’triumph ■ 
of propaganda. It is the kind 
of humour that is made in 
Germany to adopt the signal 
they cannot destroy, hut it 
deceives no one, and the in¬ 
tellectual world on all the 
continents is laughing today 
at the Nazis and their little 
advertising Doctor of Lies; 
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The Searchers in 
the Surrey Woods 

Famous Craftsmen of Chiddingfold 


ijN tlic fields and copses around 
Chiddingfold, a lovely' and 
unspoiled corner of the Surrey 
Weald, they are searching for 
bits and pieces of broken glass. . 

The glass is centuries old, -arid 
its beauty is unrivalled. The 
mil and complete art of making 
stained glass, lost long ago, is 
being revived in our own and 
other countries, yet never has 
it recaptured the loveliness of 
the days between the 13th and 
■17th centuries. In those days 
English stained glass, particu¬ 
larly that which was made in 
Chiddingfold, ranked with the 
doveliest. ' 

In the village church are some 
pleasant modern windows, .but 
in one cornei; is a small and 
narrow biscuit-shaped window 
'.which suddenly reveals itself in , 
1a little blaze of glory, putting all 
others into the shade. . 

Bits and pieces—that.'is all , it 
.s. Mere scraps, fitted not into 
a pattern, but into a panel. Yet 
Avliat loveliness is in this corner 
ttucked away ! 

Rich ruby, soft amber, blue, 
purple, and that wondrous, in¬ 
imitable aubergine. Wjrat a 
glory of lost and forgotten art is 
hi these fragments rescued only, 

. a year dr two ago from the woods 
and fields a little way from the 
village green. 

The Glass-Makers 

Beneath 'the window is an 
inscription, carved on a ■ grey- 
stone slab in the lettering of the 
early 1700’s. It runs thus : 

This window, filled in with ancient 
glass found near the sites of local glass 
•fiimaces, is dedicated: to the memory 
of Chiddingfold glass-makers and 
others connected locally with the 
industry for a period of at least 400 
years,' including Laurence the Glass- 
Maker, William le Franceis , and 
William le Verir in the 13th century ; 
John Vemayn, William Holmere, 
John Schertere and John his son, 
Richard and' Peter Schertere in the 
■ 4 th century; Peter Frenssheman, 
Richard Shertere, Henry Ropley and 
the Peytowes of Pickards atte Bridge, 
■.audiof Pound at Combe in the 15th 
and 16th centuries; and William 
l'eyto, Glass-Maker, who was buried 
' at "Chiddingfold on 30th of January, 
1614-15. 

May wc hope that each of 
Tiesc gifted* and devoted 
Williams, Peters, Johns, and 
others is represented in one of 
■ the precious and incomparable 
scraps rescued by the devoted 
bauds of present-day lovers of 
Chiddingfold, and assembled in 
memory of their craftsmanship ? 

It is probable that the glass¬ 
making art which was the glory 

The State 

Jt is right that children ■ 
orphaned by the war should 
be the special responsibility of 
the State. 

Orphans of members of the 
armed forces have long been 
under the care of the Ministry of 
Pensions, and the Ministry is now 
to assume responsibility for flic 
well-being of children of mem¬ 
bers of the mercantile marine and 
of civilians who die as a result of 
enemy action. It is the Minis- 
i try’s duty to take all possible 


of the district disappeared with 
the death of the last-named- 
craftsman, William Pcyto. Not 
■ very long before his death an¬ 
other industry' was engaging the 
attention of the district more 
urgently, for this part of the 
country was then an important 
centre of the iron industry, and 
Queen Elizabeth was calling on 
the smiths of Chiddingfold to 
cast cannon for her fight against 
the Spanish Armada.' In those 
days, as-today, the men of the 
village responded with hand and 
mind and heart to the call. 

Secret of th6 Colours 

■ Doubtless the glass-makers of 
those days, William Peyto in¬ 
cluded, were being told that 
there was no time to bother with 
the manufacture of stained glass 
at such a time, and that there 
were jobs waiting for them in the 
forges and-by the hammer-ponds 
now filled with summer water- 
lilies, but then the soure.e of 
power for Tudor mills. 

What we do know, but alas 
from records which Nazi air 
pirates have now scorched, to 
destruction, is that 200 years 
after Pcyto’s death, the brothers 
Joshua and William Price, of 
London, were journeying to 
Flanders to re-discover the secret 
of burning colours into glass. 
They succeeded in their quest, 
and the grand east window in the 
Wren church of St Andrew’s, 
Hplborn, was the visible proof 
of their success. But the craft 
was never re-established properly. 
The Price window was one of the 
last of its kind. 

Then came the Nazi assassins, 
and St Andrew’s with its east 
window is now a shell. The 
glory is departed. 

The Village Blacksmith 

No wonder they search for the 
work of William Peyto and his 
predecessors in the woods and 
fields of Chiddingfold. 

It is interesting to know that 
yet another old Surrey craftsman 
is .remembered at Chiddingfold, 
Arthur Stcdman, an 18th century 
village blacksmith. He sleeps 
in the churchyard, close to the 
old lychgate, and on his stone is 
the quaint epitaph familiar in 
many parts of our land : 

My fire is out, my forge decayed. 
And in the dust my vice is laid, 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My nail is drove, my work is done. 

Glass-maker and blacksmith 
alike, their work is done, but 
their names live on, fine crafts¬ 
men all! 

as Parent 

steps to trace children who may 
be entitled to pensions, and 
their work docs not end there. 

In addition to granting pen¬ 
sions, the Ministry, through -its 
Chief Regional Officers working 
' in association with local authori¬ 
ties, will ensure that suitable 
guardians arc found ; and in the 
case of school children their 
teachers and school nurses are 
asked to report at once if there 
are any doubts concerning the 
proper care, of the young people. 
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Hymn of the Liberated Nations 

17 ldest of things, divine Equality ! 

• Wisdom and Love are but the slaves of thee, 

The Angels of thy sway, who pour around thee 
Treasures from all the cells of human thought, 

And from the Stars, and from the Ocean brought, . - 

And the last living heart whose beatings bound thee : 

The powerful and the wise had sought 
Thy coming ; thou in light descending 
O'er the wide land which is thine own, 

I-ikc the spring whose breath is blending 
All blasts of fragrance into one. 

Contest upon the paths of men ! 

Each bares her general bosom to thy Iren, 

• And all her children here in glory'-meet 
, To feed upon thy smiles, and clasp thy sacred feet. 

My brethren, we are free ! the plains and mountains, 

The' grey sea-shore, the forests, and the fountains, 

Are haunts of happiest dwellers. 

My brethren, we are free ! the fruits are glowing 
Beneath the stars, and the night-winds are flowing 
O’er the ripe corn ; the birds and beasts are dreaming : 
Never again may blood of bird or beast 
Stain with its venomous stream a human feast. 

To the pure skies in accusation steaming ; 

Avenging poisons shall have ceased 
To feed disease and fear and madness ; 

The dwellers of the earth and air 
Shall throng around our steps in gladness, 

Seeking their food or refuge there. 

-Our toil from thought all glorious forms shall cull. 

To make this earth, our .home, more beautiful. 

And Science, and her sister Poesy, 

Shall clothe in light the fields and cities of the free ! 

Victory,‘Victory to the prostrate nations ! 

JBcar witness, Night, and ye mute Constellations. 

■Who gaze on us from your crystalline cars ! 

Thoughts have gone forth whose powers can sleep no more ! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 




George Greville’s 
Proud Boast 

I purchased a magnificent collec¬ 
tion of pictures by Vandyke 
and Rubens ; the works are not 
equalled, perhaps, in the kingdom. 

I made a noble approacli to the 
Castle through the solid rock, built 
a porter’s lodge, and founded a 
library of hooks, some valuable and 
scarce, all well chosen. 

I made an armoury, and built 
walls round the court and pleasure- 
gardens. I built a noble greenhouse, 
and filled it with beautiful plants; 
I placed in it a vase, considered 
the finest remains of Grecian Art 
for its size and beatify. I made a 
noble lake, from 300 to 400 feet 
broad and a mile long. I planted 
trees, now worth /100,000, besides 
100 acres of ash. I built a stone 
bridge of 105 feet in span, every 
stone from 2000 to 3800 pounds 
weight; the weight of the first tier 
on the centre was estimated at 
loo tons. I gave the bridge to the 
town with no toll on it. 

I will not enumerate a great 
many other things done by me. 
Let Warwick Castle speak. 

George Greville, Earl of Warwick 

That Cause Cannot be Lost 

That cause can neither bq lost 
or stayed 

Which takes the course of what 
God has made. 

And is not trusting in walls and 
• towers, 

But slowly growing front seeds 
followers. 

Each noble service that men 
have wrought 

Was first conceived as -a noble 
thought; . 

Each worthy cause with a future 
glorious, 

By quietly growing becomes 
victorious. 

Translated from Hie Danish 

Your Neighbour 

Dertiaps it'were better for most 
1 of us to complain less . of 
being misunderstood, and to take 
more care that wc do not mis¬ 
understand other people. What 
our neighbour really is we may 
never know, but we may be 
pretty certain that he is not what 
wc have imagined, and that 
many things wc have thought of 
him are quite beside the mark. 

Ian Maclaren 

, POWER 

im crimes of history may be 
summed up in three words : 
abuse of power. 

Robert G. higersol) 

An Old Man’s Prayer 

p 1 od of my fathers, now the day 
' J Draws neifr when I must leave 
the land 

Wherein I trod life’s pleasant way. 
And leave my dear ones in Thy 
hand. 

Grant that mine eyes, so soon to 
close. 

May. see, by Tliy almighty will. 
The land I love by England’s foes 
Unsullied still. 

'Soon must I pass to where my dead, 
]?orh of the soil I proudly trod. 
Wait, where no tears of grief are 
shed. 

To greet me round the throne of 
God. • 

Lord, let me pass behipd the veil 
From that dear land they loved so 
well ~ . 

Unconqucred still, and with no tale 
Of shame to tell. 

George R. Sims during the Great War 

THE WISE MAN 

nii less government we have 
the better. The wise man 
needs no army, fort, or navy. 

Emerson 


THE EVENING LAMP 

Tins life is hut the cradle of the 
other. Of what importance, 
then, are illness, time, old age, 
and death,?' ' They arc hut 
different stages in a transforma¬ 
tion that doubtless has only its 
beginning here below. The even¬ 
ing of life comes bearing its own 
lamp. Joseph 'Joubert 


ON DOING EVIL 

W 7 ri cannot do evil to others wilh- 
” out doing it to ourselves. 

Desiiiahis 

We Give Ourselves the Best 

Tiie best and most important 
part of every man’s educa¬ 
tion is that which he gives 
himself. Gibbon 



The Singing Lesson 
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The Little Book With 
a Heavenly Glow 


we have said before, the 
'Hitler War is the first war 
in history, that has been aimed 
deliberately at the weak and 
helpless civilian population. It 
is .the war of the guttersnipe 
against till the decent people; in 
the world. ’ ' 

Mr' George Curnock has col¬ 
lected, and Allen & Unwin have 
published, the evidence to sup¬ 
port this'statement. It is in a 
book called TJospitals Under- 
Fire, filled, with stories and' 
pictures of the reign of terror- 
the Nazi assassins have inflicted 
on our houses of healing and 
mercy. Rarely have we ex¬ 
perienced' a more rnoving hour 
than that in which wo ran 
quickly - through' this eloquent 
little book, seeing the devasta¬ 
tion made .by German bombs 
wherever the men of death 
could find a hospital. It is 
worth while to pause awhile, 
whatever; you may be doing, 
to see this tragic history for 
yourself, for it is a powerful 
witness of the poignant .age into 
which German Barbarism has 
brought mankind. Here are re¬ 
vealed to us the mothers and 


babies of the Blitz, the surgeons 
carrying on with their operations 
while the bombs are falling, 
nurses, snatching up the little 
charges from their’eots to “ take 
them to'see the searchlights,” 
William Pendlc at Westminster 
Hospital raking out the ,firc 
from the boiler to save an ex¬ 
plosion, the Ambulance Driver 
in . streets of broken _ glass 
11 taking the smoothest road,” 
the King and Queen hurrying 
round to the hospital and speak- 
' ing to every patient, medical 
students .working like .- galley 
slaves, doctors and nurses sav¬ 
ing, a man’s life half a dozen 
times while he is unconscious, 
babies just born driven from 
hospital to hospital, St Thomas’s 
carrying on with a million 
pounds’ worth of ruin caused 
by bombs, and-—surely the sad¬ 
dest thing of all—the Australian 
nurse buried beyond recovery, 
telling her rescuers to leave her 
and go to lunch ! 

Sad, we said. Yes, but touched 
with the glow of a heavenly 
spirit that not all the powers 
of iniquity over devised can 
overcome. 


Fire-Fighter and Figure-Head 



A figure-head from an old warship looks on at the 
training of fire-fighters at a naval depot 


No Colour Problem 
on the Bus 

The New York bus companies 
have agreed to employ more 
Negroes, about 500 altogether 
instead of the present 30. They 
have decided that as about 17 
per cent of ‘the population of 
Manhattan is Nggro, it is only 
fair that 17 per cent of their staffs 
should be Negro also, 

. So as to raise the present low 
percentage 'quickly, they will 
give the first 170 jobs falling 
vacant to Negroes, and then to 
Negroes and white men alter¬ 
nately until the 17 per cent is 
reached. 


BIG BEN IN NEW 
ZEALAND 

Big Ben is fast becoming the 
big friend of the Empire. Wc 
hear continually in our cor¬ 
respondence of people listening 
to his chimes all over the 
Commonwealth, as well as in the 
United States, and the-, news 
now comes that Big Ben’s clear, 
strong notes have rung through 
the House of Representatives at 
.Wellington, New Zealand. They 
were heard at the time of the 
nine o’clock news, and it -is 
expected that the}' will be heard 
regularly in the Parliament 
building. 


The Boy 
From Bristol 

One of our readers in Cornwall 
sends its this story of an evacuee. 

J-Ji! came from Bristol. He was 
put almost unwanted into a 
home where the mother was a 
semi-invalid, but for the sake of 
her own boy (an officer in the 
Navy) she was reconciled to the 
responsibility. 

He became like a son in the 
house. After he had finished 
with his school books lie would 
ask what could he do. What can 
a boy of 16 do in a home ? Thhjj 
boy. made for himsdlf a niche in 
that home'; so helpful, so thought¬ 
ful,’so kind; yet so absolutely a 
boy, The father said lie was a 
pal; the mother said he was “ a 
precious comfort,” and they were 
Aunt and Uncle for evermore to 
this Bristol lad. 

The Shadow 

Then there came a shadow. 
The mother had to go into 
hospital. There was only an 
occasional help. Should the 
boy be evacuated elsewhere ? 
Under the circumstances that 
would have been easily arranged, 
but No, said the father, lie must 
stay there.- So it was all ar¬ 
ranged. When he came homo 
from his office tea had been made 
ready for Uncle. Then, after 
tea,’ they cleared up together; 
then they worked in the garden. 
Many a bunch of roses did the 
boy make up for his Aunt, and 
with them went the .assuring 
report how well tilings were 
going on in the home—beds 
made, yard swept, meals cooked, 
garden cared for. 

One day before Uncle returned 
from business the boy picked 
16 lbs of gooseberries. There 
they were on the table in the 
kitchen, the boy picking off tops 
and bottoms from each berry. 
Uncle was surprised, but glad 
that the fruit was picked. “ Now 
what shall wc do with these ? ” 
lie asked. “ Well, . there’s no 
sugar for jam,” said the boy, “ so 
there’s nothing for‘it, 1 suppose, 
but to bottle them.” * And wlio 
was going to do that ? They 
must do it tor themselves, said 
Evacuee. 

A Tower of Comfort 

’ It is true they teach him 
chemistry at school, and he likes 
it; but it is also true that there 
is another sch6ol at which lie 
had learned perhaps more. That 
school - is his own home at 
Bristol. “ I’ve, seen my mother 
bottle fruit,” be said, " and I 
know how she docs it.” 

Off he went to, the attic, 
brought down some fruit bottles, 
washed them again, put them 
into the oven to dry, saw that 
the rubbers were sound and the 
tops well fitted ; and then went 
to the School Laboratory and 
borrowed the Sterilising Thermo¬ 
meter. 

Never’ was a man more sur¬ 
prised at all this initiative and 
enterprise than was Uncle. To¬ 
gether they set to work, and in a 
few hours’ time there were eight 
bottles of gooseberries in a row 
on the kitchen table,, witli tops 
screwed tight—perfect. 

The mother is now getting 
better in hospital, and lias no 
doubt that God sent this boy to 
her to be a tower of comfort in a 
day of trial. 


Mars and the Sun 

Midsummer in His Southern Lands 


'ymc rosy planet Mars now rises 
before eleven o’clock in-the 
evening, writes the C N Astro¬ 
nomer, and may be readily identified 
low down in the south-east, for he is 
much the brightest object in that 
region. The Moon will appear a little 
way to the right of Mars on the even¬ 
ing of August 11; afterwards,, when 
the Moon is absent, Mars will be seen 
in his full radiance. As lie rises 
about twenty minutes earlier each 
week and is increasing in brilliance, 
he will soon be a very fine object 
to be seen all through the evening. 



The present position of Mars and 
his path until September 6, when, 
after an apparent pause, he begins to 
retrace his.path 

This little world, with a diameter 
of only 4213 miles, and therefore a 
circumference but little more than 
half that of the Earth, is now much 
nearer to us than any other planet, 
being about 52 million miles away. 
Mars is rapidly coming nearer by an 
average of 423,000 miles a day, 
consequently his apparent size is 
increasing.. At present this amounts 
to about 16 seconds ol arc, so that 
about 113 spheres of the apparent 
size of Mats could be placed in a 
lino across the face of the Full 
Moon, as it appears to us ; but were 
Mars as pear to us as the Moon he 
would ajfpear just about twice the 
<vidth. This is how Mars appears 
in largo telescopes, while presenting 
a most interesting scene of con¬ 
tinual change as he rotates on his 
axis in 24 hours, 37 minutes, and 
23 seconds. 

. The tilt of Mars during this year 
causes most of his southern hemi¬ 
sphere to be presented toward 11s, so 
that it is his south' polar cap that 
is visible. It is now midsummer in 
his southern hemisphere, and as 


Mars is now at perihelion, or the 
nearest point of his orbit to tlie 
Sun, his southern hemisphere is 
enjoying the greatest warmth that 
Mars ever gets. But, even so, he is 
about 128,250,000 miles from the 
Sun as compared with the Earth's 
91,300,000 miles when she.is-at her 
nearest to ..the Sun, which was. last 
January; this, by. a curious cb- 
inciclence, also happens when her 
southern hemisphere is turned 
toward the Sun. - 

As the difference between her 
nearest and her farthest distance 
from the Sun is only about 3 million 
miles in the case of the Earth, it has 
little effect upon-her temperature 
as a whole. In the case of Mars, 
however, this difference amounts to 
26 million miles, so that little world 
recedes to a distance of 154,750,600 
miles from the Sun when at his 
farthest from him. Consequently 
his southern hemisphere must have . 
much more severe winters than his 
northern, and, unlike our world, 
Mars possesses no great .body ol 
surface water to help to modify the 
extremes of temperature. 

v A Very Long Year 

Taking an average mean tom--, 
peraturc for the surface of Mars as 
a whole, according to the able 
evidence of Lowell, this amounts to 
about 48 degrees Fahrenheit as 
compared with an average of about 
Oo degrees for the Earth. . But, as 
we see, extremes of temperature arc 
certainly far greater on Mars, par¬ 
ticularly when his very long year of 
22| months is takeii into account, 
together with the thinness of the 
Martian atmosphere, which is 
believed to resemble the high- 
mountain air of our world. 

At present Mars appears to be ■ 
travelling towards the left through. 
the constellation of Pi.sces, the 
Fishes, and will continue to.*dp so 
until September 6, when, after an 
apparent pause, he will begin to 
retrace his path toward the Tight, as 
shown in the star-map. No bright 
stars are in his vicinity, but his . 
approach to tire fourth-magnitude 
star Nu will be interesting, as it will 
be near it that Mars will appear to 
stand still. G. F. M. 


The Three Daughters of Mr Soong 


’Though the Great War over-. 

whelms it, China’s wonderful 
resistance to the Japanese ! in¬ 
vader will strike the historian as 
011c of the most dramatic events 
of the years in which we live, 
and we may be sure lie will pay 
due homage to the genius of the 
woman whose example is so 
great an inspiration to the 
Chinese people. 

We_fliean, of course, the wife 
of the great: leader , of. modern 
China,- Madame •• diking , Kai- 
shek. She is one of three remark¬ 
able sisters, daughters of Charles 
Jones Soong, who emigrated 
from the Far East in liis teens, 
arrived in the United States, 
worked his way through High 
School and University,' and re¬ 
turned to China to sell Bibles, 
for he became a Christian and 
a Methodist. He married another 

18617 

When he was a lad of 14 
working as a conductor on a 
Pwllhelq liorse-drawn tram, Mr 
W. Jones was advised by a 
visitor to search for a coin 
bearing the date 1864, when he 
would find something unusual. 

He lias searched for 14 years, 
and at last, among some change, 
he lias found a coin of this date. 
Upon close inspection he saw that 
one figure in the date was upside 
down, thus : iSGF. 


Methodist, and they brought up 
a family of six children, three 
sons and three daughters. 

Though the boys ' have done 
well, they have been entirely 
eclipsed by the success of their 
sisters. One of them married' 
the famous Sun Yat-Sen, - the 
founder of the modern, movement 
in China and the first President 
of the Republic. Another married 
the. Prime Minister,- Dr -Rung/ 

■ These three sisters, therefore, 
have all become ' the wives' of 
leaders of this great nation of 
500 million people, and the most 
remarkable of all the three is the 
youngest, whose energy and en¬ 
thusiasm amounting to genius 
arc the driving power behind the 
wonderful leadership of Cliiang 
Kai-slick. Japan may thunder 
against him, but Japan will fail 
and China will rise again. 

The Electric Fence 

I11 Sweden they are using live 
wire to enclose the huge areas 
within which the' cattle must be 
confined. The device is cheap 
and effective—cheap because of 
the low cost of electricity derived 
from their water power, and 
effective because the cattle care¬ 
fully avoid the wires after 011c 
or two attempts. 

The wires also are a deterrent 
to the depredations of wolves, 
which used to be formidable. 
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Play the Game 

By C. B. Fry 


'T'o try to define the exact 
meaning of "sportsman¬ 
ship ” is a difficult, task. Try 
for yourself, and see if you can 
do it ; it will be a useful exercise 
in doing something which many 
of us fail to do—find out whether 
we have clear ideas to correspond 
with the big words we so often 
use.. 

. The truth is that, though we 
may be hard put to it to say what 
we mean by the expression, we 
are none- of us- at all in doubt 
ai> to whether any particular 
action is " sportsmanlike.” 

. Fortunately, we all have an 
attitude towards our games 
•which is one of their chief 
values. We recognise that our 
great games do not consist 
merely in physical skill, or in 
bare success, or in just winning ; 
hut that immense importance 
attaches to the spirit in which 
we.play them. We might even 
say, “ You take away our games 
when you take from us the way 
in which we play.” 

Would a Thief Cheat 
at Cricket? 

We know well enough, even if 
iwc do not always act up to the 
idea, that in our games success 
is no good unless it is combined 
with fairness, generosity, and 
good: temper. And, as. a matter 
of fact, it is extraordinary how 
rare are instances of the contrary 
spirit even among boys and men 
who have had the worst possible 
chance of any education in the 
best spirit of games. It looks 
as if there was something 
inherently good in the games 
themselves. 

I doubt whether the biggest 
thief in London would care to 
cheat at cricket. 

There is, nevertheless, a point 
which is sometimes missed by 


people who have every intention 
of playing games in a good spirit. 
It is this : The actual rules of a 
game, or laws, as we call them, 
differ from rules and laws of 
which the purpose ‘ is ■ to stop 
people from doing certain acts. 
The rules of a game are much 
more than mere prohibitions 
with penalties for infringement 
attached-—they are really in 
themselves a description of the 
game. They, indeed, are the 
game so far as the game can be 
harnessed into words. 

Learn the Rules and 
Keep Them 

- This way of looking at rules 
may not have occurred to every¬ 
body,T fancy. The moment one 
appreciates this view of rules, 
which is clearly a, true view when 
once it- is pointed out, it is 
stupid and illogical to play a 
garpe and yet not take trouble 
zealously to keep to the rules. 
If, for instance,-wc play Associa¬ 
tion football and deliberately 
break the off-side rule or the 
rule about tripping, or any other 
rule, we are not in a peculiar 
sense " playing the game.” We 
are pretending to play it, and 
wilfully-not playing it. So wc 
are really being extraordinarily 
stupid. 

You will find that an intention 
to play fairly is general among 
boys. At the same time, you 
will find that many boys who 
play cricket and football do not 
know the rules of the games. 
And so disputes are constantly 
arising. 

The law of the land does not 
admit ignorance as an excuse for 
anyone who breaks it; and, as 
far as. games are concerned, it 
would be a very good thing if all 
who play them woidd take the 
trouble to learn the rules. 


BEDTIME 

Boo! To 

B eth was frankly terrified 
at the turkeys on her 
uncle’s, farm. She would 
never cross the yard where 
they were kept if she could 
help it; and though the big, 
rather fiercc-looking creatures 
took no notice of her she 
would keep well behind Her 
aunt’s back when they went 
to feed the chickens. 

But she had no such fear 
of the geese. Cousin Dick, 
when he wanted to tease her 
one day, told her that they 
could be pretty nasty vllien 
they liked. “ Look at that 
old gander,” he went on, 
pointing; " lie’s’a wicked old 
thing. You should just see 
him in a rage.” 

" I don’t believe it,” Beth 
declared. " lie looks quite 
gentle—-I’d like to. stroke his 
pretty feathers." 

“Don’t you try it,” 
warned Dick, as he went off, 
whistling. 

.A day or two later Beth 
found he was right. As the 
little girl came out of . the 
house the old gander flew 
suddenly across her path, 
hissing angrily. 

Beth drew back alarmed. 
Would the angry bird attack 


CORNER 

a Goose 

her ?' If she ran away it 
might run after her. 

Taking her courage in both 
hands, .she threw up her arms 
and'cried, “Bool, bool to 



you, you bad - tempered 
thing." 

And to her surprise the 
bird moved slowly off. 

"Well, I never!” said a 
voice. “ You have got a 
nerve.” It was Dick. “ That 
brute might have hurt you 
badly.” 

“ I told you I wasn’t 
afraid of geese,” said Beth 
triumphantly. 

But her heart was going 
pit-a-pat all the same. 


Musso’s People 
Open Their Eyes 

We take this story from a news¬ 
paper of Port Elizabeth. 

|jNXir. now the little town of 
Mogadiscio in East Africa 
has not taken much interest in 
its daily newspaper. A two-page 
affair, it was called the Somalia 
Fascista. ' It was guaranteed 
not to take’ anybody’s appetite 
away as it was read over the 
breakfast table, for it did not 
vary very .much. It told of 
Mussolini’s unqualified success 
in the , African fighting. The 
people were warned not to listen 
to any news except the wireless 
from Rome and Addis Ababa, 
for, it was pointed out, only 
there they would find the truth. 

One morning the headlines 
blazed with the news that the 
Battle of Juba, hundreds of 
miles away, was progressing 
satisfactorily. When British 
forces came marching along and 
occupied the town a few hours 
later the population was amazed.- 
They looked, at the paper and 
then at the British soldiers, and 
they did not know what to 
think. For-the first time they 
realised that they had been fed 
on lies. 

\ ' i 

Democratic Journalism 

It happened that there were 
some newspaper men among the 
British forces, who at once made 
a beeline for the Fascist news¬ 
paper office. They set to work 
on the primitive equipment and 
reorganised the paper under the 
name it had before it was taken 
over for propaganda purposes, 
Corricrc della Somalia. The 
articles were written in English 
and then translated into Italian. 
The first edition sold like hot 
cakes. Special! Special 1 the 
newsboys shouted, and the won¬ 
dering townsfolk read Churchill’s 
speeches for the first time. They 
could hardly believe their eyes 
when they saw how democratic 
journalism worked, and read 
British, German, and Italian 
communiquds side by side. 

When the time came for the 
British force to move on the 
newspaper staff took up soldier¬ 
ing again and the Corriere della 
Somalia was left a going concern 
for whoever wanted an adventure 
in journalism. 

From an Indian 
Postbag 

r J" l wo small lion cubs were play¬ 
ing in the Bombay Zoo when 
one climbed to the top of a tree 
stump in the cage, with some 
difficulty, as his small brother, 
apparently wiser, kept biting his 
tail and dragging him back. 

Arrived there, the cub gave a 
frightened little squeal as there 
was nothing to step back on 
except air. Then the mother 
quietly rose and, standing on 
her hind legs, leaned against the 
stump, put her front paws in a 
friendly hug round her small 
cub, and Jeft him to get down by 
himself, which he did by turning 
a somersault. 

English Soldier in India who 
was interested in natural 
history found some queer-shaped 
eggs and sent them to Bombay 
to be identified. When the parcel 
was opened a number of baby 
cobras wriggled across the table, 
having been hatched out on 
the way ! 


The Sort of Men to 
Save the World 

We remember years ago sending two names on their way round the 
world , names'of the sort of men badly needed noiv to win the War of 
Freedom. They were men who loved work and good will, Smith and 
Burleson, and it is a good time to tell their story once again. ' - 

TTiey never thought they’would be famous. They were just 
two ordinary men. Neither ever saw the- other. They 
lived on separate continents, and one was a labourer digging 
with a spade, the other a conductor clipping tickets on a tram. 

But Smith and Burleson had in them something ’ many 
kings and statesmen would be better for ; they had the secret 
that would solve allTlie troubles of this world. 

This is Labourer Smith’s Story From Johannesburg 


V^itii dogged persistence, 
Labourer J. Smith length¬ 
ened out his unpaid labour for 
the town from fifteen to eighteen 
months. Nobody could stop him. 
The foreman of the works wrote 
to the town engineer, the town 
engineer wrote to the town clerk, 
and between them an appeal 
was made to the police authori¬ 
ties. The police sent a con¬ 
stable to warn him ; but in a 
day or' two Smith was at the 
place‘again, whereupon he was 
brought before magistrates on 
the charge of being found 'working ! 

But what could the poor 
magistrates do ? Even a lawyer 
could not argue working into a. 
crime. So the magistrates sent 
Smith to a doctor; and when 
the doctor reported that lie was 
sound in mind and body tire 
police could only inform the town 
that they could do nothing. 

Nor could the City' - Council 
itself think of anything further. 
They had tried to get rid of their 
most faithful servant, who had 
been discharged with a gratuity 
and could not, therefore, be re¬ 
engaged ; and they had failed. 


At last it became quite clear 
that if Johannesburg was pros¬ 
pering out of the work of its 
faithful servant ho Was doing 
badly out of it. He was near¬ 
ing the end of his resources, 
and was falling off physically. 

Then it was, and not till then, 
that this unconquerable man 
won through to victory. The 
Mayor; tire Chairman of the 
Works Committee, and the Town 
Engineer had a consultation. 
How would it be, they asked, if 
■they took on Labourer Smith as 
a contractor ? A good deal of 
painting needed doing ; would 
Smith undertake it ? 

” Certainly,” replied Mr 
Smifh, “ as it is for the town.” 
And so it was fixed up ; and 
Labourer J. Smith became Con¬ 
tractor J. Smith. 

" What about the other four¬ 
teen who were discharged when 
Smith was discharged ? ” asked 
an objector. 

" Ob;” replied the chairman; 
“ they will be considered, too, 
when thefy have done eighteen 
months’ work for nothing.” 


And This is Jim Burleson’s Story From Mexico 


A street-car electric service 
runs' froiii the city of F ,1 
Paso on the American side of the 
Rio Grande, which forms tlio 
boundary line, and reaches the 
smaller Mexican city of Juarez. 
The international bridge is half- 


without his cash and with a 
black eye, it -was never Jim 
Burleson. He turned away anger 
with a smile and a joke, and 
busied himself only with making 
his passengers comfortable. 

One day Jim took a cold which 


way American and half-way ,passed into pneumonia, and 


Mexican, the working of the cars 
being from the American side. 

Some years ago feeling grew 
so hot that the Americans 
dropped a few shells into, the 
troubicsorfie neighbouring town. 
The Mexican blood began to boil; 
and, useful though the cars were, 
they began to return across the 
bridge with smashed windows, 
the conductors without their 
money-bags, and drivers with 
terrible black eyes. . ■ 

To calm feeling down the 
electric company began to make 
a specially careful choice of the 
conductors who crossed the 
bridge with the cars, and, in a 
happy hour they picked for the 
service Jim Burleson, a quiet, 
peaceable, kindly spoken‘fellow, 
talking enough Spanish to make 
himself polite to Mexicans. 
Whoever might come back 


quickly lie was dead. Just a line 
or two went into the local papers, 
for J i m was only an ordinary man. 
As he had no relatives near, his 
mates arranged his burial. 

Aiul then,a remarkable thing 
happened. As the funeral party 
wont to the cemetery, on the 
American side of the river, they 
saw a great crowd crossing the 
bridge, a crowd half a mile iong, 
headed by the Mayor of Mexican 
Juarez, and the Councilmen, and 
the Customs House officials 
whose work lay on the bridge. 
There came, too, many carriages 
of citizens and crowds of children, 
lor all the schools in Juarez had 
■a holiday, and their children 
wore coming to the funeral. El 
Paso followed suit, and its mayor 
and officials went to the 
cemetery, and there were soldiers 
from both sides of the river. 


nTiiEKE are some very great men in the world, some very clever 
*■ people who get their names into the papers every day. 
There arc some whose fame is on a sure foundation, and some 
whose names will perish. But among them all is not one so 
trusted, so believed in, so powerful, that lie can’ move the 
world to do what Smith and Burleson did : one simple thing 
that will bring back peace and happiness. If every man would 
work, bearing his neighbour nothing but goodwill, this world 
would be like heaven indeed. Yet where is the man in any 
Government with power to show tire people this plain thing ? 

Work and Goodwill—these alone can savc.jrs. Like golden 
wheaLamong the chaff stand out our Smiths and Burlesons. 
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JUST AS GOOD 

Young Lady : " Have you .a 
■ circulating library ? ” 

New Assistant: “ No, madam ; 
I am afraid wc arc quite out of 
them. But I can show you a 
revolving bookcase.” 

The Puzzle of the 
Four Rooms 

There are 20 people living in a 
four-roomed house, and they 
are 'divided among the rooms as 
shown in the 


5 

6 

5 

4 


' diagram. 

Bach person 
buys a present 

■ costing is for 
each of the 
others in his 
own room. 

T li c t o t a 1 
cost of the 
presents in the two rooms contain- 
. ing five persons each is two shillings 
less than the total cost of presents 
bought in the other two rooms, 
despite the fact that eaph total 
represents presents bought by ton 
people. Can you explain this ? 

Answer ifcxl week 

TAKE CARE OF THE PENCE 

y\ father told his small son that 
he would put aside for him 
a farthing 1 the first week of the 
New Year, a halfpenny the second, 

■ a penny the third, and so on, doub¬ 
ling the amount each week for a 
year. He soon fpund, however, 

'that he could not carry out his 
• promise, being only a millionaire. 

■ He found the weekly sum growing 
alarmingly,- and when ho worked 
it out discovered that he would need 
'^4,691,249,611,844 5s sjd. 


Motto for Daddy Today 

Qood advice for every one; 

Work, work away. 

Soon the race of life js run ; 
Work, work away. 

Seize the moments as they fly, 
Let your hopes mount ever high. 
Keep this motto always - nigh ; 
Work, work away. 

Do You Live in Wolverhampton? 

Wolverhampton was formerly 
just Hampton, which means 
high hill.” Afterwards it became 
. Wulkfrumshampton, after Wul- 
ffpna, the beautiful sister of the 
king who founded St Peter’s 
Church at Wolverhampton. 

When I G U Do U C Me ? 

A B flew over the river Y 
An I. above or .so : 

“ When I C U do U C me ? 

That’s what I’d like to know.” 
The river Y flowed to the C 
And answered cross and low, 

" I am the Y and not the D, 
That’s all I’ll let you know.” 

The little B said ” fkldte-D-D," 
And winked his little I ; 

” I may be little as a P, 

But I'm bigger than a fly ; 

And when iny friend the bright¬ 
winged J 

Calls round to me for T, 

O II may stay by bank and brae, 
U R not fit for me.” 

The fishes, who had, formed a Q 
To listen on the sly, 

All clapped their fins at the conclu¬ 
sion of the B's reply. 

POSER 

Qn Friday niglrt, if we Saturday 
, longer, would it be Sunday ? 


QUESTION ANSWERED 

A rovT sent to the editor of a 
daily paper a little effusion 
entitled “ Why do I live ? ” He 
received it back with a note from 
the editor : " You live because 
you were Wise enough to post 
your stuff instead of bringing it 
by hand.” 

HUMPTY-DUMPTY UP-TO-DATE 

guORT and sound shoulders, he of 
whom I treat 

Upon a mural apex had his seat. 
His knowledge of attraction's force 
unsound, 

He sought by law of gravity the 
ground. 

Nor could the equine quadruped, 
nor all 

Those plumcless bipeds whom wc 
human call. 

Who owned as Lord the ruler of the 
nation. 

Restore him to his pristine 
elevation. 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



Reading Across. ITo 

barter, also to cut in pieces. 

5 Restrains. 9 Tunes. 10 A 
single thing. 11 A bright warm 
colour. 12 The revolving part 
of a generator. 13 To defer. 
15 Preposition. 17 To drive 
back. 19 Outsize.* 21 Helped. . 
23 Daily food at the table of 
another. 25 Males. 27 Chief 
god of Northern mythology. 
•29 Without companion. 29 
Acidulous. 30 Over again. 

Reading Down. 1 A 

vehicle. 2 Went in haste. 3 
Established succession. 4 Post¬ 
script.* 5 Kept afloat. 6 In¬ 
dustrious insect. 7 An uproar. 

8 A razor sharpener. 12 Past. 
14 Gained knowledge. 18 A 
mechanical man. 18 Fruit 
haying acid juice. 20 When 
less scarce this was added to 
washing-up water, 22 A delLor 
valley. 24 The fluid we breathe. 
28 Fresh. 28 French for the. 

/Isferishs indicalc abbreviations 
Answer next week 


FRIEND 

OR 

FOE? 



house Sparrow 

'T’ii e cheeky house sparrow, found 
1 wherever man has built his 
home, is very fond of stripping our 
gooseberry and currant bushes of 
their buds, destroys our crocus and 
polyanthus blooms, and is a great 
anxiety to the farmer on account 
of its liking for all kinds of grain. 
Against this, for three months of 
the year the bird is feeding its 
three or four broods of young on 
injurious insects and caterpillars, 
which form at least 40 per cent 
of its food. Unfortunately, so- 
called sparrow clubs also kill the 
useful hedge-sparrow, which is no 
relation whatever to its destruc¬ 
tive namesake. 



B ABY wasn’t feeling very well. He looked the picture of misery. Jacko 
felt quite sorry for him. ” Come on, Chimp,”-he said. “ Let’s cheer 
the little beggar up.” With a broomstick and a rug they made themselves 
into a horse, with Jacko as the front legs and Chimp as the back ones. 
Baby sat up aloft and laughed like anything. 


SWAN SWAM 

g wan swam over the sea ; 

Swim, swan, swim. 
Swan swam back again ; 
Well swum, swan. 

How to Save Ink 

very mean man 


of 


'J'iikrr's a 
Belsize 

Who thinks he is clever and wise 
So what do you think ? 
lie saves gallons of ink 
By simply not dotting his i’s ! 


How Peter the Great Wrote 
His Name 

Peter the Great, whose manners 
were barbarous in the extreme, 
had extraordinary ability and fore¬ 
sight both as a soldier and a ruler. 
His most astonishing achievement 
was in westernising Russia and 
transforming it into a European 
Power. Born in 1672, he died at 
quite an early age in 1725, but he 
brought about in 

his lifetime a _-q 

revolution in tile „ // 

life of his country 
such as had never 
been known before. 




At the Farm 

Tones, lie keeps, a blacksmith’s 
J shop. 

His wife a poultry pen ; 

Jones, he shoes the’horses, 

And his wife, she shoos the’ liens.' 


Transposition 

Pouched by my hand the bloom 
of beauty fades 

At times my influence every breast 
invades; 

I change the song of mirth, the 
brave subdue, 

And oft the worthy to tlicir graves 
pursue ; 

Dispel my fearful form, my whole 
transpose, 

A scene of England’s glory’ ’twill 
disclose ; 

Recross the. trackless main, and 
once more try’, 

A well-known sport my changeful 
parts Supply. j»aa ‘jAjn ‘aav'j 


What About a M echanlsed Peace? 

NEW IDEAS AND OUR FOOD 


Boy. Is it true that there is 
nothing new under the sun ? 

Man, Ah, the old saying which 
delights many people, is not exactly 
true, for while similar circumstances 
do lead to the same results, new 
things do appear in the world. The 
world itsclt is new in the universe, 
and the things that grow upon it 
present a long succession of new 
forms. i 

Man’s intelligence, applied to 
Nature’s gifts, continuously 
develops new ideas. Even agricul¬ 
ture, tlio last science to move 
cjuicltly, is now getting into its 
Stride. ■ ■ 

• Boy. And yet wc talk of the 
lack of food ? ' • . 

1 Man. Yes, because,of war and 
of past neglect;,but war will-pass 
•and we.shall be left, with the good 
earth which war lias no power to 
injure. ■ 

Boy. What is new about the soil ? 
Man. This, that the marvellous 
process of seedtime and harvest 


is being accelerated. There is 
much talk of mechanised . war; 
what we have to realise in peace is 
the full-mechanisation of agriculture. 
This has hung fire because Nature 
is so prolific that in no department 
of production can so little labour 
show such a great return. In 
agriculture man lias only to assist 
growth.'- In a factory, man has no 
such aid ; there are no wonderful 
seeds that can produce pots and 
pans, chairs and tables we just 
have to make them. On the land 
Nature stands ready to .give fruit¬ 
fulness to our .labour.; one man 
on a farm can do, as much as' 
twenty men in a factory. 1 

Boy. When a. farm becomes 
mechanised doesn’t that make it 
more like a factory ? . ■ . ■ •' / 

Man. Yes, but with this all- 
important difference, that the. farni’ 
machine is ' aided by Nature’s 
bounty while the factory machine 
gets no |ielp from natural growth. 


Adding machine power to Nature’s 
power, agriculture can indeed work 
marvels. 

• Boy. And what of food fac¬ 
tories ; what is their part ? 

Man. That is another matter. 
A food factory’ preserves or trans¬ 
forms food ; it does not produce it. 
Unfortunately factory food is very 
Wasteful, for the cost of canning 
or bottling is high. Most canned 
or bottled food is thus dear to buy. 
even in peace. Other methods are 
springing up which preserve by 
cooling or freezing, and. no doubt 
these will be developed as the food- 
storing- facilities in houses are 
improved. With cheap-electricity 
every- house should have a re¬ 
frigerator t(> prevent the spoiling 
of. food. At .is of the first im¬ 
portance to cat fresh, food,- and it’ 
should be and could be made 
possible for ail. 

Boy. Isn’t cooking a process of 
manufacture? 


Man. Certainly; cooking is 
really a chemical process with 
results that can be good or bad. 
The tendency of scientific opinion 
favours a . diet largely composed oi 
fresh food, retaining all those 
subtle elements which give us the 
perfect health and beauty of a wild 
animal. 

Boy. How are wc to see that 
we get good food ? 

Man. Fortunately, fresh food 
declares itself in most cases; but 
the law should more fully defend 
the housewife in such' matters as 
diseased meat and adulteration. 
As for food factories, not a week 
passes without evidence of careless¬ 
ness or worse ; the law should 
allow no food to be sold without 
absolute. guarantee of purity and 
quality, and the highest standard 
of cleanliness in food factories and 
their staffs should be sternly 
enforced.- We must see that from 
this mechanised-war comes a. wide 
awakening to the importance of a 
mechanised peace. 


Giving Them Rope 

\\finui the Germans were 
marching through a Bel¬ 
gian province, one of them said 
snceringly to a farmer sowing 
.seed : “ You may sow, but we 
shall reap.” 

“ Well, perhaps yon may,” 
was the reply. ” I am sowing 
hemp," 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is low in the west, and Mars 
is low in tlio east. 
In the morning 
Jupiter and Saturn 
arc in the east, and 
Mars is in the 
south. The picture 
shows the Moon as 
it may- be seen at 11pm on Sunday, 
August 10. 

Set on Parle Francois 

, Racan & 1’AcacUsmie 

Racan devait etro re 911 & 

l’Acaddmic. 11 avait prdparc lo 
discours d’usagc et se presenta 
devant l’auguste asSemblee. 

La cerdmonie commen^a. Racan 
dcouta le discours dc bienvenue, puis 
il so leva, posa devant lui quelques 
fragments de papier ddehire, et'dit: 

. “ Messieurs, j’avais prepard pour 
cette occasion Un discours merveil- 
leux. ’ Malheureusement, ce matin, 
mon lapin blanc est venu dans mon 
cabinet do travail, et il a mit en 
pieces mon discours. En .void les 
rcstes, faites-en ce quo vous 
voudrez.” 





While bombs are 
falling the Padres, 
Sisters and Work¬ 
ers of the South 
London Mission 
are “ON 0077“ 
in London' Tubes 
and 60 Air Raid Shelters. They bring 
sympathy and help to many thousands 
of the London Poor. 

During the lull, we are re¬ 
ceiving old people, young 
factory workers, and mothers 
and children from bombed 
homes in our Country Home 
' of Rest among the quiet hills. ' 

Your Gift will help us to remain ** On 
Duty/* PLEASE HELP US generously. 

Rev. WALTER SPENCER, 

4, CENTRAL HALL BUILDINGS, 
TOWER BRIDGE Rd. ( London, 8.E.t. 


I ¥■ BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD-* 

AJKW and second-hand Books on every 
subject. Stock of nearly three million 
• . volumes. Quick postal service. . 

JOIN THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB I 
113-125, CharingCross Rd., London, W.C.2. 

Telephone:. Cerrard 5660 (i67i;n?s). 



Trade. August 9, 1941 
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